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Message  from  the  Chair 


On  December  1 4th,  1989,  Premier  Don 
Getty  publicly  announced  that  the 
Provincial  Cabinet  had  formally  ac- 
cepted the  Council's  Vision  paper. 
Towards  a New  Vision  of  Abilities  in 
Alberta,  and  its  principles.  Premier 
Getty  stated,  'T  am  determined  to  have 
our  province  use  this  opportunity  to 
fundamentally  change  the  lives  of 
people  with  disabilities." 

I thought  that  I 
would  take  this 
opportunity  to  share 
with  you  my 
thoughts  about  this 
announcement  by 
the  Premier  regard- 
ing the  Council's 
Vision  paper  and  the 
implications  of  that 
document  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Alberta, 
the  community  rep- 
resenting persons 
with  disabilities,  and 
the  Premier's  Coun- 
cil. 


Gary  McPherson 


I am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Coun- 
cil has  this  combined  support  for  our 
Vision.  But  what  does  this  mean  for 
the  various  stakeholders? 

A.  Government 

It  means  that  the  policy  makers 
and  legislators  will  have  a set  of  guide 
lines,  a philosophy,  and  ultimately  a 
set  of  recommendations  to  guide  them 
in  a consistent  way  in  matters  that 
affect  people  with 
disabilities.  This 
will  allow  decision 
makers  to  be  proac- 
tive rather  than 
reactive  in  plan- 
ning. It  means  that 
they  will  consult 
with  those  people 
(consumers)  di- 
rectly affected  by 
decisions  and  that 
the  Government  of 
Alberta  should  be 
poised  to  provide 
leadership  to  all 
other  segments  of 
society. 


This  consensus 
means  that  we  as  a society  will  be 
focusing  our  efforts  in  a similar  direc- 
tion when  dealing  with  policies,  pro- 
grams and  legislation  affecting  people 
with  disabilities  within  the  province 
of  Alberta.  This  is  of  paramount 
importance  if  our  society  wants  to  be 
coordinated,  efficient  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. 


B.  Business,  Industry  and  Labour 

It  means  that  the  private  sector 
will  have  an  example  to  follow  and 
that  any  initiatives  in  the  area  of  acces- 
sibihty,  job  accommodation  and  em- 
ployment in  general  should  be  consis- 
tent with  government  directions.  This 
activity  should  translate  into  more 
jobs  with  greater  variety  and  flexibil- 
ity as  well  as  recognition  that  people 
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"...consensus  means  that  we  as  a 
society  will  be  focusing  our 
efforts  in  a similar  direction... " 


with  disabilities  can  make  a meaning- 
ful contribution  to  society. 


C.  Non-Profit  Sector 

For  the  non-profit  sector,  consen- 
sus means  that  people  and  organiza- 
tions will  likely  need  to  adjust  their 
thinking  and  focus  because,  as  people 
become  more  independent  and  are  ac- 
cepted as  equals  by  society,  some  of 
the  needs  currently  addressed  by  the 
non-profit  sector  may  change  or  dis- 
appear. This  re-thinking  may  result  in 
consolidating  or  combining  of  resources 
within  the  non-profit  sector  so  that 
both  human  and  fiscal  resources  can 
be  pooled  for  greater  impact  on  the  re- 
maining challenges. 


will  be  able  to  take  more  responsibil- 
ity for  decisions  and  actions  affecting 
his  or  her  life  and  with  that  responsi- 
bility will  also  come  risk  and  a chance 
for  both  success  and  failure.  It  means 
that  the  individual,  when  accepted  as 
a full  member  of  society,  will  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  in  a meaningful 
and  rewarding  way. 

In  short,  it  means  that  all  efforts  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  people  with 
disabilities  should  be  coordinated  and 
efficient. 

What  we  need  now  is  action  and  I 
know  that  the  Council  is  being  looked 
to  for  direction.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
respond. 


D.  Individual 

Most  importantly,  the  individual 


The  Council's  Action  Plan  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  general  public  by  the  end 


Status  Report  is  published  by  the  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities  and  is  intended  to  provoke  discussion  about  issues  facing  persons  with 
disabilities.  If  you  have  any  comments  or  would  like  to  receive  Status  Report  please 
write  to  us  at: 


Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities 
mo,  11044-82  Avenue, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  0T2 
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"Policies  and  programs  that 
relate  to  people  with  disabilities 
are  like  parts  of  a puzzle... " 


of  March  1990.  It  will  deal  specifically 
with  the  areas  of  Living  in  the  Com- 
munity (Housing,  Transportation, 
Recreation  and  Leisure,  Accessibility, 
Personal  and  Financial  Supports)  and 
Working  in  the  Community  (Employ- 
ment, Education  and  Training).  The 
recommendations  will  primarily 
address  the  matters  of  policy  and 
coordination,  as  well  as  the  realloca- 
tion of  existing  resources  when  and 


where  possible,  with  the  infusion  of 
new  dollars  only  where  warranted. 

Policies  and  programs  that  relate  to 
people  with  disabilities  are  like  parts 
of  a puzzle  which  in  turn  is  part  of  a 
much  larger  picture.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  get  all  the  pieces  in  place,  but 
if  we  aU  agree  on  what  that  picture 
should  look  like,  I am  confident  we 
can  achieve  our  '"shared  vision". 


(R-L)  Rick  Hansen,  Premier  Getty,  Jim  Dinning,  and  Gary  McPherson 
announce  government  endorsement  of  the  Vision  Paper 
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Alberta  Human  Rights 
Commission 


FEATURE 


By  Fil  Fraser 
CHAIRPERSON,  AHRC 


Fil  Fraser 


"Human  Rights  issues  are 
evolving  quickly  in  Canada  as 
expectations  develop..." 


The  Alberta  Human  Rights 
Commission  looks  forward 
to  the  inclusion  of  mental 
disability  as  a protected  cate- 
gory under  the  Individual's 
Rights  Protection  Act.  The 
amendment  to  the  Act,  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commis- 
sion, is  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature.  It  will  bring 
the  whole  disabled  commu- 
nity, including  persons  with 
physical  disabilities  already 
covered  by  the  Act,  under 
the  protection  of  Alberta's 
Human  Rights  legislation. 


In  anticipation  of  the  change,  the 
Commission  has  undertaken  a num- 
ber of  initiatives. 

1. At  meetings  in  Edmonton  and  Cal- 
gary, the  Commission  invited  indi- 
viduals and  members  of  agencies  who 
work  with  persons  with  mental  dis- 
abilities to  participate  in  a public  dis- 
cussion of  issues  surrounding  the  rights 
of  individuals  in  that  community. 

2. The  Commission  announced  that, 
pending  changes  in  the  legislation,  its 
offices  would  accept  and  document 
complaints  based  on  mental  disability 
on  an  informal  basis.  Where  appro- 
priate, Commission  staff  would  at- 
tempt informal  resolution  of  com- 
plaints. But  until  the  changes  are 
passed,  of  course,  no  formal  investi- 
gation can  go  forward. 

3. The  Commission,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  appropriate  agencies  and  indi- 


viduals, established  an  Expert  Resource 
Committee  on  Mental  Disability.  The 
committee  will  serve  as  a resource  to 
Human  Rights  Officers,  helping  them 
to  imderstand  and  deal  effectively  with 
individuals  who  lodge  complaints  of 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  mental 
disability. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are: 

Jonas  Fornwald,  Calgary  As- 
sociation for  the  Mentally 
Handicapped 

Margaret  Shone,  Canadian 
Mental  Health  Association 

Barry  Greenspan,  Alberta 
Association  for  Community 
Living 

Tony  Hudson,  Canadian 
Mental  Health  Association 

Dr.  Keith  Pearce 


The  Committee  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Calgary  December  21st,  with  the 
participation  of  the  Commission's 
acting  Executive  Director,  Human 
Rights  Officers  and  supervisors  from 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  offices.  There 
was  a fruitful  discussion,  which  in- 
cluded questions  about  the  definition 
of  mental  disability,  a review  of  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms,  and  a discussion  of  prac- 
tices followed  by  other  Human  Rights 
Commissions.  The  Committee  re- 
viewed the  way  our  Commission 
handles  complaints,  noting  that  some 
persons  with  mental  disabilities  might 
have  difficulty  following  the  more  com- 
plex procedures.  Staff  will  need  to 


"...we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  we  are  better  and  stronger 
when  we  treat  each  other  with 
dignity  and  respect. " 


FEATURE 


exercise  patience  and  take  pains  to 
explain  procedures  very  clearly.  It 
was  agreed  that  third  party  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  complainants  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  Commission. 

The  Committee  established  as  its  ob- 
jectives the  need  to 

1.  Review  the  legislation,  when  passed. 

2. Develop  appropriate  education 
programs. 

3.  Develop  an  inventory  of  resources. 

4. Review  Commission  procedures  six 
months  following  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

This  initiative  is  one  of  many  which 
illustrates  the  Commission's  desire  to 
be  visible,  accessible,  and  transparent 
in  the  way  it  conducts  its  affairs.  Since 
August,  1989,  the  Commission  has 
held  its  monthly  meetings  in  public, 
with  round  table  discussions  on  is- 
sues ranging  from  discrimination 
against  natives  to  human  rights  is- 
sues in  the  workplace.  Besides  meet- 
ing in  public  (only  agenda  items  in- 
volving complaints,  which  are  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  confidentiality,  are  dealt 
with  in  private),  the  Commission  has 
held  meetings  outside  of  the  major 
centres  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary  in 
Lethbridge,  Fort  McMurray  and  Red 
Deer.  During  1990  the  Commission 
plans  to  take  every  other  meeting  to  a 
centre  other  than  Edmonton  or  Cal- 
gary. Meetings  are  planned  this  year 
for  Grande  Prairie,  Medicine  Hat, 
Lloydminster,  Edson  and  St.  Paul. 

At  its  February  meeting  in  Calgary, 
the  Commission  will  hold  an  open 


forum  meeting  on  Religion  and  Human 
Rights.  Members  of  a broad  variety  of 
religious  and  faith  organizations  will 
be  invited  to  participate. 

Human  Rights  issues  are  evolving 
quickly  in  Canada  as  expectations 
develop,  and  as  our  ethnic,  religious 
and  cultural  diversity  becomes  more 
pronounced.  Women,  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  a wide  variety  of  mi- 
norities are  playing  a new  and  stronger 
role  in  the  mainstream  of  Canadian 
society.  The  change,  particularly  in 
urban  centres,  is  accelerating  and  plac- 
ing strains  on  the  status  quo. 

Change  is  always  difficult.  Most  of  us 
are  more  comfortable  with  the  way 
things  are  or  were  than  with  the  un- 
certainties of  the  future.  It's  especially 
difficult  in  Canada  because  we  are  on 
the  leading  edge  in  terms  of  accept- 
ing, managing,  and  indeed  thriving 
on  diversity.  We  are  the  only  country 
in  the  world  to  have  made  a legal,  in- 
stitutional and  policy  commitment  to 
multiculturalism.  Everywhere  in  the 
world  people  are  fighting  over  issues 
of  race,  religion  and  culture.  In  most 
countries  of  the  world  women  are  still 
second  class  citizens,  and  persons  with 
disabilities  are  unrecognized.  Can- 
ada, with  its  great  and  increasing 
diversity,  is  setting  an  example  for  the 
world  by  finding  a way  for  people 
from  different  races,  religions,  abili- 
ties and  sexes  to  live  together  in  rea- 
sonable harmony. 

Slowly,  ever  so  slowly,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  we  are  better  and 
stronger  when  we  treat  each  other 
with  dignity  and  respect.  But  it's  not 
always  easy.  It  needs  our  most  gener- 
ous spirits  and  our  most  open  mind. 
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Individualized  Funding- 
First  Choice  or  Last  Resort? 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORTS 


"...we  must  be  careful  to  ensure 
that  the  essence  of  the  individu- 
alized funding  concept  is  not 
lost..." 


By  Paul  McLaughlin  (Reprinted  with 
permission  from  Alberta  Perspective) 

The  development  of  individualized 
funding  in  Alberta  has  been  charac- 
terized by  expediency.  Extreme  flexi- 
bility has  resulted,  and  people  have 
been  able  to  experiment  with  a variety 
of  approaches.  However,  the  time  for 
consolidation  has  come,  and  we  must 
be  careful  to  ensure  that  the  essence  of 
the  individualized  funding  concept  is 
not  lost  as  it  is  bureaucratized. 

One  key  to  the  success  of  the  individu- 
alized frmding  concept  will  be  a clearly 
mandated  funding  base.  The  present 
funding  arrangement,  an  extension  of 
the  social  allowance  income  support 
system,  was  put  in  place  to  allow 
people  to  test  the  program  without 
the  delay  caused  by  waiting  for  legis- 
lation. The  decision  to  proceed  on  this 
ad  hoc  basis  was  justified,  but  there  is 
serious  danger  that  the  underlying 
concepts  of  this  temporary  funding 
arrangement  will  infect  and  damage 
the  individualized  funding  concept. 

Let  me  explain.  If  individualized 
funding  is  to  reach  its  full  potential, 
the  option  of  developing  individually 
funded  systems  should  be  available 
to  families  on  at  least  an  equal  basis 
with  the  option  of  taking  advantage  of 
traditional  block-fund^  services.  In 
other  words,  it  should  be  available  as 
a first  choice  for  those  who  want  it. 

This  equality  is  not  possible  under 
extended  Social  Allowance  funding. 
Eligibility  for  Social  Allowance  is 
judged  on  the  basis  of  a means  test  - 
liquid  assets  of  less  than  $1 ,500.00  and 
almost  no  income.  The  means  test  is 
essential  because  Social  Allowance  is 


intended  to  provide  a basic  level  of  in- 
come for  those  with  no  other  resources. 
It  is  a program  of  last  resort. 

We  can  already  see  the  effects  of  last 
resort  thinking  on  individualized 
funding.  Families  are  told  they  can- 
not access  individualized  funding 
unless  they  have  exhausted  all  other 
avenues  to  obtain  needed  services  from 
block-funded  agencies.  Access  to  in- 
dividualized funding  is  also  not  avail- 
able if  the  individual  needing  services 
has  liquid  assets  in  excess  of  $1,500.00. 

If  another  funding  method  is  not  found 
for  individualized  funding,  it  will 
become  a program  of  last  resort,  and 
will  be  confined  to  difficult  cases  where 
the  traditional  service  system  has  failed 
and  to  clients  who  have  been  reduced 
to  absolute  poverty.  The  need  to 
preserve  access  to  individualized 
funding  is  already  distorting  estate 
planning  as  parents  seek  ways  to 
benefit  their  children  other  than  by 
leaving  them  liquid  assets. 

What's  the  option?  Instead  of  being 
based  on  a welfare  model,  individu- 
alized funding  should  be  based  on  a 
health  services  model.  If  the  need  has 
been  defined  and  a program  to  re- 
spond to  it  developed,  funding  should 
be  available  as  a matter  of  right. 

The  individualized  funding  concept 
has  both  the  potential  to  satisfy  many 
goals  considered  fundamental  by 
parents  and  parent  organizations  and, 
if  not  implemented  carefully,  to  be  a 
disaster  for  individuals,  families  and 
the  future  of  the  support  system  for 
Albertans  with  disabilities.  The  con- 
cept must  be  carefully  developed  to 
ensure  that  the  former  occurs. 
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Assured  Income  for  the 
Severely  Handicapped 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORTS 


Dale  Jacobs 


" Since  1980  the  number  of 
AISH  recipients  has  grown  from 
approximately  3000  to 
16,600..." 


By  Dale  Jacobs 
INFORMATION  OFFICER 


The  Assured  Income  for  the  Severely 
Handicapped  (AISH)  program  was 
created  by  the  Government  of  Alberta 
in  1979  with  the  intent  of  moving  se- 
verely handicapped  individuals  from 
Social  Allowance  to  a less  stigmatiz- 
ing, more  generous  form  of  income 
support.  A minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing was  to  be  provided  for  persons 
with  disabilities  in  the  least  intrusive 
manner  possible  and  without  the  use 
of  an  asset  test.  AISH  payment  levels 
were  to  be  comparable  to  those  pay- 
ments received  by  senior  citizens  from 
a combination  of  Old  Age  Security/ 
Guaranteed  Income  Supplement/ 
Alberta  Assured  Income  Plan. 

At  the  outset  AISH  benefits  were  to  be 
indexed  twice  yearly  to  maintain  an 
equivalent  level  with  that  of  senior 
citizens.  In  1984  this  changed  to  a 
once  yearly  indexing  and  since  1986 
the  benefit  level  has  remained  un- 
changed at  $720  per  month.  This  has 
meant  that  the  gap  between  senior 
citizens'  benefits  and  AISH  benefits 
has  widened,  while  the  difference 
between  AISH  and  Social  Allowance 
has  narrowed. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Assured  Income 
for  the  Severely  Handicapped  pro- 
gram a person  must: 

•have  a severe  and  perma- 
nent disability  which  prevents  him/ 
her  from  earning  a living, 

•not  have  refused  to  take 
or  look  for  reasonable  employment 
for  reasonable  wages  or  have  quit 
reasonable  employment, 

•have  accessed  all  avenues 
of  training  and  rehabilitation. 


•not  have  an  income,  in- 
cluding that  of  your  spouse,  which 
exceeds  allowable  limits, 

•be  older  than  18,  but  not 
eligible  for  the  Old  Age  Security  Pen- 
sion, 

•not  be  a resident  of  cer- 
tain designated  institutions. 

Upon  becoming  employed,  AISH 
benefits  are  reduced  on  a sliding  scale. 
The  first  $165  of  income  is  regarded  as 
exempt,  while  each  additional  income 
dollar  is  taxed  back  at  a rate  of  75%. 
This  means  that  a single  person's  net 
monthly  income  must  exceed  $1129 
before  AISH  benefits  are  reduced  to 
zero.  Certain  other  types  of  earnings 
are  exempt  (such  as  Family  Allow- 
ance and  the  Federal  Sales  Tax  Credit) 
and  are  not  deducted  from  AISH 
payments,  while  others  are  consid- 
ered non-exempt  (such  as  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  and  Canada  Pension 
Plan  Disability  Benefits)  and  deducted 
dollar  for  dollar  from  AISH. 

When  the  AISH  program  was  intro- 
duced it  was  expected  that  there  would 
be  14,000  recipients  in  the  first  year, 
but  the  actual  number  amounted  to 
approximately  3000  people.  As  a result 
eligibility  requirements  were  lessened 
and  the  program  was  more  heavily 
publicized.  Since  1980  the  number  of 
AISH  recipients  has  grown  from 
approximately  3000  to  16,600,  costing 
$138,161,000  per  year  (1989/90  budget). 
Growth  in  the  number  of  recipients, 
stagnation  of  benefit  levels  at  $720  per 
month,  and  perceived  disincentives 
to  work  in  the  AISH  program  are 
among  the  major  issues  that  the  Pre- 
mier's Council  must  address  in  its 
review  of  income  support  programs 
for  persons  with  disabilities. 


C.P.P.  Payments  and  their 
Effect  on  AISH 


FORUM 


In  recent  months  the  issue  of  the  deduction  of  Canada  Pension  Plan  (C.P.P.) 
Disability  Benefits  from  Assured  Income  for  the  Severely  Handicapped  (AISH) 
payments  has  come  to  the  forefront.  In  August,  1989  Roberta  DeVaul  launched 
a lawsuit  against  the  provincial  government,  claiming  that  the  province  should 
repay  her  more  than  $14, 000  in  C.P.P.  Disability  Benefits  which  it  has  deducted 
since  1985.  The  case  is  scheduled  to  go  to  court  later  this  year.  To  focus  on  this 
important  issue.  Status  Report  spoke  to  both  Ms.  DeVaul  and  Ms.  Yolanda 
Stojak,  Director  of  Assured  Income  Programs. 


Status  Report  What  is  the  nature  of 
your  lawsuit  against  the  provincial 
government? 

Ms.  DeVaul  I was  forced  to  apply  for 
C.P.P.  Disability  Benefits  before  I was 
eligible  to  apply  for  AISH  benefits  and 
even  then  it  took  several  appeals  to 
finally  be  accepted  on  to  the  AISH 
program.  C.P.P.  is  a mandatory  re- 
tirement savings  plan  that  I paid  into 
for  16  years  and  that  money  is  like  a 
trust  fund,  invested  on  my  behalf. 
The  province  has  no  right  to  that  money 
because  it  is  money  which  I had  to  pay 
to  be  used  for  my  retirement.  Provin- 
cial regulations  cannot  apply  to  fed- 
eral programs.  My  claim  is  only  that 
the  C.P.P.  is  retirement  savings  and 
should  be  regarded  as  such.  This 
would  mean  that  it  is  part  of  the  par- 
tially exempted  aggregate  income,  of 
which  I would  be  able  to  keep  the  first 
$165  plus  25%  of  the  rest. 


Status  Report  What  are  the  main 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  inclusion 
of  C.P.P.  benefits  as  an  exempted  source 
of  income? 

Ms.  DeVaul  C.P.P.  is  a compulsory 
retirement  savings  plan  that  belongs 
to  the  person  who  pays  in  and  is 
invested  on  that  person's  behalf.  There 
is  no  reason  that  the  province  should 
have  any  claim  on  this  money  at  all. 


Status  Report  What  is  the  govern- 
ment of  Alberta's  position  with  re- 
gard to  Ms.  Devaul's  claim  to  previ- 
ously deducted  C.P.P.  payments? 

Ms.  Stojak  It  is  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  Alberta  that  Ms. 
DeVaul  has  no  legal  basis  for  her  claim. 
C.P.P.  Disability  Benefits  are  a non- 
exempt form  of  income  and  are  not 
regarded  as  retirement  income,  but  as 
a source  of  income  that  is  directed 
towards  protecting  an  individual  in 
the  event  of  disability. 

Status  Report  What  is  the  rationale 
behind  C.P.P.  being  a non-exempt 
source  of  income? 

Ms.  Stojak  AISH  is  an  assured  in- 
come program  or  specialized  type  of 
public  assistance  program,  which 
guarantees  that  income  will  not  go 
below  a specified  minimum  level, 
which  is  currently  $720  per  month. 
Programs  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  from  loss  of  in- 
come as  a result  of  disability  or  unem- 
ployment must  be  accessed  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  AISH  payments,  which, 
in  essence,  add  dollars  to  bring  in- 
come to  the  guaranteed  minimum. 
So,  Ms.  DeVaul  is  receiving  the  full 
value  of  her  C.P.P.  Disability  Benefits 
as  well  as  additional  AISH  dollars  to 
"top  up"  her  income  to  $720  per  month 
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FORUM 


Status  Report  The  provincial  govern- 
ment's position  is  that  the  AISH  pro- 
gram guarantees  that  a recipient's 
income  from  all  sources  will  not  fall 
below  a guaranteed  level,  which  is 
currently  $720  per  month.  AISH  is 
therefore  not  considered  a pension, 
but  is  used  to  "top  up"  other  forms  of 
income,  including  pension  income. 
Could  you  comment  on  this? 

Ms.  DeVaul  I have  a letter  from  Mrs. 
Osterman  (the  Minister  of  Social  Serv- 
ices at  the  time)  stating  that  AISH  is 
not  a "top  up"  program,  but  a pen- 
sion program.  This  is  just  another 
example  of  the  provincial  government 
speaking  out  of  both  sides  of  its  mouth. 


Social  Assistance  Rates  Across  Canada,  January  1988 

Single 

Single 

Employable 

Disabled 

Person 

Person 

PROVINCE 

Newfoundland 

292 

472 

Prince  Edward  Island 

464 

602 

Nova  Scotia 

412 

483 

New  Brunswick 

227 

441 

Quebec 

188 

488 

Ontario 

467 

693 

Manitoba 

411 

461 

Saskatchewan 

405 

535 

Alberta 

405 

720 

British  Columbia 

430 

583 

(Dollars  per  month) 

Status  Report  If  C.P.P.  is  a non-ex- 
empt source  of  income,  why  have 
C.P.P.  cost  of  living  increases  not  been 
deducted  from  AISH  since  January 
1989? 

Ms.  Stojak  This  was  a Government  of 
Alberta  directive. 


Status  Report  Since  AISH  is  not  di- 
rectly cost-shareable  under  the  Can- 
ada Assistance  Plan,  is  there  any  use 
of  federal  funds  for  the  AISH  pro- 
gram? If  so,  does  Ottawa  require 
Alberta  to  deduct  C.P.P.  from  AISH 
payments  as  a condition  on  the  use  of 
federal  funds? 

Ms.  Stojak  No  specific  federal  funds 
are  used  in  the  AISH  program,  but 
rather  monies  are  transferred  to  the 
general  revenue  of  the  province.  It  is 
the  province  that  decides  how  to  allo- 
cate funds  and  then  seeks  federal  re- 
imbursement for  the  portion  of  those 
programs  which  are  cost-shareable. 
The  portion  of  the  Assured  Income  for 
the  Severely  Handicapped  program 
that  is  cost-shareable  is  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  to  the  person 
if  he  or  she  were  on  Social  Allowance. 
In  order  for  this  to  be  cost-shareable 
certain  criteria  must  be  met,  one  of 
which  is  that  payments  made  already 
by  the  federal  government,  such  as 
C.P.P.,  will  not  be  duplicated  by  the 
provincial  government.  If  the  prov- 
ince chooses  to  do  this,  the  federal 
government  will  not  cost-share  be- 
cause the  Government  of  Canada  will 
not  share  in  payments  made  for  the 
same  purpose. 
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Coordinated  Home  Care 
Program 


PERSONAL  SUPPORTS 


"Persons  aged  18  to  64. ..often 
fall  through  the  cracks... " 


By  Dale  Jacobs 
INFORMATION  OFFICER 


The  Coordinated  Home  Care  program 
was  introduced  by  the  Government  of 
Alberta  in  1 978  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
specific  group  of  people.  Stated  goals 
of  the  program  were: 

•to  meet  health  and  support 
needs  of  people  in  their  own  homes, 

•to  more  effectively  use  institu- 
tional beds, 

•to  promote  greater  personal 
responsibility  for  health, 

•to  help  support  families  caring 
for  an  ill  or  disabled  member, 

•to  provide  an  alternative  to 
institutional  care. 

Initially,  the  program  was  based  solely 
on  a medical  entry  point,  as  the  intent 
was  to  accelerate  discharge  from  hos- 
pital for  persons  who  could  be  cared 
for  in  their  own  homes.  In  1984/85 
the  Coordinated  Home  Care  program 
was  expanded  to  allow  people  over 
the  age  of  65  to  be  admitted  to  the 
program  if  they  needed  only  support 
services. 

Currently  the  program  is  administered 
through  local  Health  Units,  which  may 
differ  slightly  in  the  services  offered. 
All  Home  Care  programs  are  required 
to  provide  nursing,  personal  care,  and 
homemaker/ homehelp  services,  while 
other  services  are  provided  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Health  Unit.  These 
services  include  rehabilitation  ther- 
apy, dressings  and  medication,  tem- 
porary use  of  certain  medical  equip- 
ment, heavy  housework  services. 


handyman  services,  meals-on-wheels, 
and  transportation  services.  Services 
are  free  of  charge  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  with  a fee  of  $2  per  hour  after 
this  period  for  all  support  services, 
except  for  people  on  Guaranteed  In- 
come Supplement,  Widow's  Pension, 
or  any  provincial  income  support 
program.  Medical  services  are  free. 

Persons  aged  1 8 to  64  who  do  not  meet 
the  medical  entry  criteria  must  be 
residents  of  designated  facilities  (of 
which  there  are  only  five  in  the  prov- 
ince) in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
program.  People  in  this  age  group 
needing  only  support  services  often 
fall  through  the  cracks  because  there 
is  no  other  program  in  place  at  the 
present  time  to  serve  their  needs. 
Among  the  problems  that  this  situ- 
ation creates  are: 

•spouses  giving  up  employment 
to  provide  care,  often  resulting  in  the 
family  going  on  income  support, 

•individuals  not  seeking  employ- 
ment because  they  cannot  afford  serv- 
ices, 

•hospitalization  of  the  disabled 
family  member, 

•family  breakup  and/ or  divorce. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  issues  that  the 
Premier's  Council  must  address  when 
looking  at  the  personal  support  needs 
of  persons  with  disabilities.  Inaction 
on  this  matter  would  result  in  the 
continuation  of  a completely  unac- 
ceptable and  unnecessary  situation 
for  many  people  with  disabilities  and 
their  families  in  the  province. 
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COUNCIL  UPDATE 


"Council  plans  to  now  have  the 
Action  Plan  finalized  and  ready 
for  release...by  late  March... " 


By  Eric  Boyd 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


Since  the  last  issue  of  Status  Report, 
the  Living  in  the  Community  and 
Working  in  the  Community  Task 
Teams  have  completed  their  work. 
All  recommendations  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Premier's  Council  and  re- 
viewed, revised,  and  ratified  at  its  De- 
cember Council  meeting.  Council  plans 
to  now  have  the  Action  Plan  finalized 
and  ready  for  release  to  the  commu- 
nity and  government  by  late  March, 
following  approval  of  the  final  docu- 
ment by  Council  on  March  10th. 

Subsequent  to  the  release  of  the  Ac- 
tion Plan,  our  Council  will  become 
actively  involved  in  two  areas: 

a)  Interpreting  the  contents  of  the 
Action  Plan  to  organizations  through- 
out Alberta.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Ac- 
tion Plan  will  receive  the  same  level  of 
endorsement  as  the  Vision  paper. 

b)  Meeting  with  senior  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  seek  support  for  the  rec- 
ommendations and  discuss  strategies 
for  implementation. 

We  trust  that  as  you  receive  and  re- 
view the  Action  Plan,  that  you  will  see 
the  theme  and  principles  of  the  Vision 
paper  woven  throughout.  The  Action 
Plan  will  not,  nor  could  it,  address 
every  specific  issue  raised  during  the 
consultation  process. 

Some  people  will  believe  the  recom- 
mendations are  too  vague  or  don't  go 
far  enough,  while  others  will  believe 
they  are  too  specific  or  go  too  far.  The 
Task  Teams  and  the  Premier's  Coun- 
cil have  tried  to  maintain  a balance  by 


establishing  long  term  recommenda- 
tions which  support  our  long  term 
goal  of  equality,  and  short  term  rec- 
ommendations which  attempt  to 
address  "gaps"  and  "inequities"  in 
existing  programs  and  services. 

Successful  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations within  outlined 
timeframes  will  depend  on  a number 
of  factors: 

a) The  degree  to  which  the  community 
supports  the  recommendations  and 
advocates  for  their  implementation. 

b) The  extent  to  which  Cabinet  sup- 
ports the  recommendations  in  prin- 
ciple. 

c) The  priority  given  by  individual 
departments  to  allocate  resources  from 
existing  budgets. 

d) The  political  will  and/or  financial 
ability  of  Cabinet  to  allocate  new  re- 
sources where  necessary. 

On  behalf  of  our  Chairperson  Gary 
McPherson,  Members  of  Council,  and 
Secretariat  staff,  I would  like  to  ex- 
press sincere  appreciation  to:  the 

members  of  the  two  Task  Teams  and 
their  Chairpersons  Dr.  Jim  Vargo  and 
Allan  Douglas;  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittees  on  Deaf  and  Hard  of 
Hearing  Issues  and  Mental  Illness, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Jerome  Schein  and 
Sharon  Brintnell;  the  researchers  who 
developed  the  background  papers;  and 
to  the  many  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  government  officials  who 
provided  input  to  the  Task  Teams.  I 
believe  the  Action  Plan  will  reflect  the 
excellent  contributions  made  by  all. 
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NEWS  SHORTS 


Pending  Canadian  Radio-television 
and  Telecommunications  Commis- 
sion approval,  the  National  Broad- 
cast Reading  Service,  or  Voice 
Print,  will  be  launched  in  early 
1 990  to  provide  news  and  informa- 
tion to  Canadians  with  visual  im- 
pairments. Using  volunteer  read- 
ers, the  service  will  offer  listeners  a 
wide  array  of  readings  from  cur- 
rent issues  of  over  1 70  newspapers 
and  magazines,  most  of  which  are 
Canadian.  The  service  is  based  in 
Toronto  and  is  expected  to  be  car- 
ried through  local  cable  operators. 


The  National  Captioning  Institute 
in  the  United  States  and  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph 
have  cooperated  on  a joint  venture 
that  will  allow  people  who  are  deaf 
or  hearing  impaired  to  easier  ac- 
cess closed-captioned  program- 
ming. A computer  chip,  called  the 
'Tine  21"  Decoder,  has  been  de- 
veloped that,  when  integrated  into 
the  circuitry  of  a new  model  televi- 
sion set,  will  decode  captioned  pro- 
gramming directly.  This  will  mean 
the  elimination  of  expensive  and 
bulky  decoder  boxes  and  a sub- 
stantial reduction  in  cost  to  the 
average  user  of  captioned  program- 
ming. The  new  sets  may  be  on  the 
market  as  early  as  late  1990. 


On  November  28,  1989  Jim  Din- 
ning, Minister  of  Education,  an- 
nounced in  a speech  to  the  Alberta 
School  Trustees'  Association  that 
the  Department  is  going  to  "un- 
dertake an  evaluation  of  special 
education  in  cooperation  with  all 
the  stakeholders".  This  review  will 
examine  coordination  and  man- 
date, funding,  and  the  quality  of 
outcomes  for  children.  Details  of 
the  review  have  yet  to  be  an- 
nounced. 


THE  LAST  WORD 


